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reason of this is evident. The mind of the 
inhabitant of the continent, in general, is 
capable of deeper and finer sensations than 
that of the islander. It is higher in its as- 
pirations, purer in its passions, wilder in 
its dreams, and fiercer in its anger ; but it 
is wanting in gentleness, and in its simpli- 
city ; naturally desirous of excitement, and 
incapable of experiencing, in equal degree, 
the calmer flow of human felicity, the still- 
ness of domestic peace, and the pleasures 
of the humble hearth, consisting in every- 
day duties performed, and every-day mer- 
cies received ; consequently, in the higher 
walks of architecture, where the mind is 
to be impressed or elevated, we never have 
equalled, and we never shall equal, them. 
It will be seen hereafter, when we leave 
the lovely valley for the torn ravine, and 
the grassy knoll for the ribbed precipice, 
that, if the continental architecture cannot 
adorn the pasture with the humble roof, 
they can crest the crag with eternal battle- 
ments; if they cannot minister to a land- 
scape's peace, they can add to its terror; 
and it has been already seen, that, in the 
lowland cottages of France and Italy, 
where high and refined feelings were to be 
induced, where melancholy was to be ex- 
cited, or majesty bestowed, the architect 
was successful, and his labor was perfect ; 
but, now, nothing is required but humility 
and gentleness; and this which he does 
not feel, he cannot give ; it is contrary to 
the whole force of his character, nay, even 
to the spirit of his religion. It is unfelt 
even at the time when the soul is most 
chastened and subdued ; for the epitaph on 
the grave is affected in its sentiment, and 
the tombstone gaudily gilded, or wreathed 
with vain flowers. We cannot, then, be 
surprised at the effort at ornament and 
other fancied architectural beauties, which 
injure the effect of the more peaceful moun- 
tain scenery abroad ; that still less should 
we be surprised at the perfect propriety 
which prevails in the same kind of scenery 
at home ; for the error which is there in- 
duced by one mental deficiency, is here 
prevented by another. The uncultivated 
mountaineer of Cumberland has no taste, 
and no idea of what architecture means ; 
he never thinks of what is right, or what is 
beautiful, but he builds what is most adapt- 
ed to his purposes, and most easily erected; 
by suiting the building to the uses of his 
own life, he gives it humility ; and, by rais- 
ing it with the nearest material, adapts it 
to its situation. This is all that is required, 
and he has no credit in fulfilling the re- 
quirement, since the moment he begins to 
think of effect, he commits a barbarism by 
white-washing the whole. The cottages 
of Cumberland would suffer much by this 
piece of improvement, were it not for the 
salutary operation of mountain rains and 
mountain winds. So much for the hill 
dwellings of our own country. I think 
>the examination of the fine examples of the 
cottage which I have given, have furnished 
all the general principles which are impor- 
tant or worthy of consideration; and I 
shall, therefore, devote no more time to 
the contemplation of individual buildings. 
But, before I leave the cottage altogether, 
it will be necessary to notice a part of the 
building which I have in the separate in- 
stances purposely avoided mentioning, that 
I might have the advantage of immediate 
comparison ; a part exceedingly important, 



and which seems to have been essential to 
the palace as well as to the cottage, ever 
since the time when Perdiccas received his 
significant gift of the sun from his Macedo- 
nian master, wepiypdipae tov f/Xiov o; 7/v icarH 
tt)v Kam>o&oKrp> if rdv oIkov iatxw, and then I 
shall conclude the subject by a few general 
remarks on modern ornamental cottages, 
illustrative of the principle so admirably 
developed in the beauty of the Westmore- 
land building, to which, it must be remem- 
bered, the palm was assigned, in preference 
to the Switzer's; not because it was more 
labored, but because it was more na- 
tural. 

Oxford, Jan, 1838. 

* 

GERMAN MUSIC. 

In my estimation, the Germans have sur- 
passed all other nations in music. For what 
other people can produce a series of composers 
of the finest period of the art who, in genius, 
richness of invention, and solid study, can be 
compared with Handel, Sebastian Bach, Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven ? And how en 
tirely peculiar in his own sphere is each of these 
eminent musical geniuses! Handel, in his re- 
ligious oratorios, always appears to me like a 
musical Luther ; for, as Luther, by his teach- 
ing and translation made the Bible accessible to 
everybody, so did Handel first invent the most 
intelligible and worthy musical expression of 
the Holy Scriptures. In moral energy, in sound 
feeling, in the genuine and sublime enthusiasm 
proceeding from the firm confidence of evan- 
gelical faith, and in popularity of expression, 
the two great men are nearly allied. Like my 
friend Von Raumer, I would compare Sebastian 
Bach to Michael Angelo ; both combine the 
profoundest study with the grandest invention. 
The scientific austerity common to both, gives 
their works something harsh, so that they are 
enjoyed and understood by only a few. They 
are also closely allied to each other in this re- 
spect, that each of them, in his own art, in- 
dulges, with the utmost enthusiasm, in the finest 
and most marvellous flights of fancy, without 
the foundation of any given subject, either from 
Scripture or from any other source. Thus the 
fancies of Bach, expressed in such various mu- 
sical forms, display a spirit similar to that 
which breathes in the numerous figures which 
accompany the prophets and sibyls of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. Art here speaks 
her own thoughts in her own language, to un- 
derstand which, it is necessary to be imbued 
with the spirit of each Art Most men, how- 
ever, see in works of Art not the Art itselfj but 
those general ideas familiar to them, which, 
indeed, serve but as the pedestal on which the 
Art is raised. Gluck is in many respects a 
contrast to Bach. His musical genius develops 
itself only when filled with enthusiasm for dra- 
matic subjects of high poetical interest, he en- 
deavors to find the musical expression for them, 
and purposely disdains everything that does not 
tend to that object. Hence, as in ancient tra- 
gedy, his musical forms, conceived with the 
noblest, and at the same time truest features, 
appear before us in simple grandeur, while a 
mildness of feeling, a dignity and repose — which 
even in the excitement of passion are never en- 
tirely absent — produce that elevated and solemn 
emotion so powerfully excited in us by the 
dramas of Sophocles ; so that Gluck may be 
well called the musical Sophocles. A few chief 
forms here sufficiently develop the entire sub- 
ject. It is in unison with his whole aim, that 
melody and rhythm predominate in his music, 
for in the cultivation of harmony he is far in- 
ferior to Bach, who, in this respect, appears like 
a giant. Haydn is a genius who stands alone 
in simple grace and sweetness. His melodies 
flow like a silver stream, with wondrous clear- 
ness and transparency, breathing cheerfulness 



and innocence, and a refreshing glow of life. 
In these qualities he has much resemblance to 
Correggio, whose tender lines, sweet blissful 
smiles, and bright, blooming, harmonious colors, 
excite in us a similar pleasure. In the treat- 
ment of religious subjects, both, therefore, often 
deviate from the usual traditionary method, and' 
color them with their own natural tempera-] 
ment. At the same time, both are able to ex- 
press sublime aspirations and deep emotion. 

Mozart is a genius who, in the wonderful 
harmony of his various talents, can be com- 
pared only to Raphael. Both have in common, 
that inexhaustible variety of invention which, 
alike from the sublimest thoughts and the most 
sportive trifles, always draws, with surprising 
instinct, what is right and true. Both have, 
in the highest degree, an innate sense of beauty 
and grace, which, even in the expression of the 
most violent passions, never leaves them, and 
which is impressed on the most trifling of their 
works as the true stamp of their genius. By 
this combination of truth and beauty, they at- 
tain that distinctness and charm which gives 
so magical a power to their works'. As, in 
Raphael, expression and skillful arrangement, 
so, in Mozart, do melody and harmony most 
happily balance each other. Conformably to the 
spirit of the age in which each lived, the genius 
of Raphael turned more to religion, that of Mo- 
zart more to secular dramatic subjects; yet 
secular art was not unknown to Raphael, nor 
religious composition to Mozart. Even in the 
external fortunes of the lives of both, we find 
remarkable resemblances. 

In the consciousness that these rare geniuses 
would not be long spared to earth, the creative 
spirit early developed the wonderful power im- 
planted in them. Unbounded, therefore, is the 
treasure of immortal thoughts which they had 
already poured forth, when death snatched 
them away in the full and delighted exertion 
of their creative powers. The last work of Ra- 
phael, when he died at the age of thirty-seven, 
was the Transfiguration ; the last work of 
Mozart, at the age of thirty-six, was the Re- 
quiem. The two works were left incomplete, 
so that their scholars had to put the last 
touches to them. Beethoven, according to my 
feelings, is to his predecessor Mozart, what 
Giulio Romano was to his master Raphael. 
The power of invention dwells in both in 
the highest measure — nay, in boldness df com- 
position each surpasses his master. The sphere 
of feeling, however, in which Mozart and 
Raphael moved, even where accompanied with 
the most overpowering expression of passion, 
may be compared to the beautifully organized 
world where Jupiter governs in dignified re- 
pose, and in which all discords tend to their own 
solution ; while in Beethoven and Giulio Ro- 
mano excitement and passion is the element in 
which they delight to live. They may be com- 
pared to the giant race of the Titans. It is 
well-known that Giulio Romano has treated this 
subject in one of his most celebrated works ; 
and many of the noblest symphonies of Beethoven 
are imbued with a similar feeling. All powers 
seem to struggle in the mighty combat ; the fabric 
of the earth seems to shake ; the greatest grief 
and the extremity of despair, alternate with the 
most rapturous cries of victory ; gloomy melancho- 
ly and deep.sorrowwith wild Bacchanalian revel- 
ling. At the same time the torrent of tones in 
which the ear imbibes all these wonders is so 
powerful, that I have often thought of the pas- 
sage in Shakspeare, "Had I three ears, I'd hear 
thee." It is very conceivable that, with such a 
turn of mind, measure and distinctness are not 
always observed, and that exaggeration, ob- 
scurity, and extravagance must occur. At the 
same time, I need hardly add, that geniuses of 
such a class have, at times, at their command, 
the expression of tenderness, of serenity, and of 
a delicious pastoral simplicity. . I will, hot, 
however, deny that if, in the sphere in which 
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Raphael and Mozart moved, the first appears to 
me as the mightiest spirit ; yet, in the circle where 
Giulio Romano and Beethoven moved, the 
balance appears to me to incline very much in 
favor of the latter. I love such comparisons of 
congenial spirits, because we are thereby made 
more clearly acquainted with the peculiar na- 
ture of each. In this high development of 
music, the Germans, with respect to the Fine 
Arts, must be considered as the most original 
of modern nations, and the only one that can 
oppose to the sculpture of the ancients, iri mira- 
culous perfection, another art which counter- 
balances it. 

» 

TiTBrTR VERITATIS. 

DEVON8HIBE H O V 8 E . 

The treasures of art and literature which it 
contains are of extraordinary value. Besides 
trie rich gallery of paintings, I saw in the Duke's 
sitting-room, a glass case over a chimney-piece, 
containing a collection of engraved gems, with 
some medals, 564 in number, among which I 
observed several of great value. But how great 
was my joy, when the Duke, at my request, 
took down the celebrated Liber Veritatis, and 
allowed me to look it over at my leisure. This 
was the name given by Claude Lorraine to a 
book containing drawings by his own hand, of 
the picture which he had painted. The extra- 
ordinary esteem in which his pictures were held, 
even during his lifetime, induced many painters 
to execute compositions in his style, the spuri- 
ousness of which might be detected by their 
not being entered in his " Book of Truth." The 
number of drawings is two hundred. On the 
reverse of the first a label is pasted, with an in- 
scription in Claude's handwriting, which I here 
give in his own orthography : 

Audi 10 dagosto 167T 
ce present livre Aupartien a moy que je fecit durant 
ma vie Olaudlo Gellee le lorains 
A Roma ce 23 Aos 1680. 

Claude Lorraine was seventy-eight years of 
age in 1680, and died about two years after. 
He also wrote on the back of each drawing the 
number, with his monogram, the place where, 
and generally the person for whom it was 
painted, and sometimes the year ; but he never 
omitted the " Claudio fecit." According to his 
will, this book was to remain as an heirloom in 
his family, whibh direction was so faithfully 
observed by his descendants, that all the pains 
taken by Cardinal d'Estres, the French ambas- 
sador at Rome, to obtain possession of it failed. 
The later heirs, however, were so little influenc- 
ed by this species of filial piety, that they sold 
it for the low price of 200 scudi, to a French 
jeweller, who sold it again in Holland, whence it 
came into the possession of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, by whom it is held in due honor. The 
masterly, light, and. delicate mode of the execu- 
tion, in every gradation, from the slightest to 
the most finished sketch, really exceed belief. 
The latter have the effect of finished pictures. 
By the simple means of a penned outline' wash- 
ed with Indian ink, sepia, or bistre, and height- 
ened with white, the character of every time of 
the day, a sunny, or a cool misty atmosphere, 
is expressed ; for the general tone of the fresh- 
ness of the morning, he has most happily made 
use of blue paper ; and for the warm, glowing 
tone of evening, of sepia. Some are merely 
drawn with a pen. In one, only, the principal 
forms are slightly indicated with a black lead 
pencil, and the broad masses of light laid on in 
white with a brush. 



A picture by Paul de la Roche, is a speci- 
men of the modern French school. It repre- 
sents Charles I., after bis condemnation, insult- 
ed by the soldiers of the guard. The resigna- 
Hv of the fallen monarch contrasts strongly 



with the rude barbarity of his persecutors. An 
old soldier, who is moved to tears at the sight, 
is a relief for the spectator's sympathies. The 
composition has the usual qualities of this 
painter— great knowledge, good keeping, and 
a broad and masterly execution, which extends 
to the most subordinate parts. At the same 
time I can only lament that Paul de la Roche 
and other distinguished artists should have 
devoted their energies to subjects which show 
mankind in their misery and degradation, and 
which every one would rather avoid. It is true 
that the formative Arts are designed, not only 
to edify, to encourage, and even to cheer man- 
kind, but, also, by their consoling and elevating 
beauty, to reconcile the heart to those sufferings 
which are almost insupportable to witness in 
reality; but that they should be intended to 
excite those painful feelings of degradation, so 
often appealed to in the modern French and 
also in the Belgian school, it is hardly necessary 
for me to deny.— Dr. Waagen. 

Baron Rothschild has adorned his rooms 
with a small, but very choice, collection of 
paintings, chiefly of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools, but containing, also, specimens of the 
Italian, French, and English schools. He pos- 
sesses, also, a rare selection of vases, as re- 
markable for the preciousness of their materials 
as for the beauty of their Art. Among the col- 
lection of vases the most valuable is a drinking 
vessel of an olive-green glass, which, held 
against the light, assumes the color of a clear 
ruby. Also, one with Bacchanalian figures of 
the most overwrought work and of the most de- 
based forms ; probably a work of the third or 
fourth century. I was greatly struck, also, with 
a cup formed of a brown topaz; the handle, 
consisting of a dragon in richly enamelled gold, 
and the foot, ornamented with dragons, figures, 
and masks, bespeaking the hand of Benvenuto 
Cellini. I saw here, besides, some beautiful 
vessels of Limoges enamel, and some splendid 
specimens of the glass manufactory of Venice. — 
J)r. Waagen. 

All inquiries into the music of the ancients, 
lead to the conviction that their cultivation 
both of the theoretical, as well as of the instru- 
mental part of musio, was very inferior to that 
of our days, and that, in general, musio acted a 
very subordinate part among them; the often- 
repeated assertion, that the moderns are far su- 
perior to the ancients in painting also, would 
probably, on closer examination, be found falla- 
cious. From a comparison of the best paint- 
ings found in such a small provincial town as 
Pompeii, with the favorable judgments of the 
most accomplished of the ancients respecting 
their paintings, whose standard of art is appa- 
rent from their sculpture, it seems to me that 
we may rather infer, that painting must have 
attained a very high degree of perfection among 
them. According to all appearance, it was ad 
much superior to the painting of the moderns 
in many respects — for instance, in delicacy of 
drawing and character — as it may have been 
inferior in others, such as chiaroscuro, and the 
perspective arrangement of large compositions. 
— Dr. Waagen. 

Thorwaldsen's Celebrated Mercury, as 
the Slayer of Argus— The transition from 
one action to another, as he ceases to play the 
syrinx and takes the sword, is expressed with 
incomparable animation. When at Rome with 
my friend Schenkel, Thorwaldsen told me how 
the first idea of this work had occurred to him. 
Having one day desired a man who was sitting 
to him as a model for another purpose to rest a 
little, he accidentally put himself into the atti- 
tude of this Mercury. Thorwaldsen's fancy was 
aroused ; he ordered the model to remain as he 
was, and the result was this highly esteemed 
work. — Dr. Waagen. 



We take the following, by permission of the publishers, 
from a volume of poems by Fosdick, soon to be issued by 
Bunce and Brother. It has, to us, a fine feeling for na- 
ture, and a poetic enjoyment of common things, whicb 
are very rare — Ens. Crayon. 

THE MAIZE. 

"That precions seed into the farrow east, 
Earliest in apriiig-ttme, crowns the harvest last." 

PhOZBB CaJtBT. 

A song for the plant of my own native West, 

Where nature and freedom reside, 
By plenty still crowned, and by peace ever blest, 

To the corn ! the green corn of her pride I 
In climes of the East has the olive been sung; 

And the grape been the theme of their lays, 
But for thee shall a harp of the backwoods be strong, 

Thou bright, ever-beautiful Maize I 

Afar in the forest where rude cabins rise, 

And send up their pillars of smoke, 
And the tops of their columns are lost in the skies 

O'er the heads of the cloud-kissing oak — 
Near the skirt of the grove, where the sturdy arm swings 

The axe till the old giant sways, 
And echo repeats every blow as it rings, 

Shoots the green and the glorious Maize ! 

There buds of the buckeye in spring are the first, 

And the willow's gold hair then appears, 
And snowy the cups of the dogwood that burst 

By they red-bud, with pink tinted tears ; 
And striped the bowls which the poplar holds up 

For the dew and the sun's yellow rays, 
And brown is the pawpaw's shade-blossoming cup, 

In tho wood, near the sun-loving Maize 1 

When through the dark soil the bright steel of the plough 

Turns the mould from its unbroken bed, 
The ploughman is cheered by the finch on the bough, 

And the black-bird doth follow his tread. 
And idle', afar on the landscape descried ; 

The deep lowing kine slowly graze, 
And nibbling the grass on the sunny hill-side 

Are the sheep, hedged away from the Maize. 

With spring-time, and culture, in martial array 

It waves its green broad-swords on high, 
And fights with the gale, in a fluttering fray, 

And the suDbeams, which fall from the sky — 
It strikes its green blades at the zephyrs at noon, 

And at night at the swift flying fays, 
Who ride through the darkness, the beams of the moon, 

Through the spears and the flags of the Maize 1 

When the summer is fierce still its banners are green, 

Each warrior's long beard growethred, 
His emerald-bright sword is sharp pointed and keen, 

And golden his tassel-plumed head ; 
As a host of armed knights set a monarch at naught, 

They defy the day-god to his gaze : 
And revived every morn from the battle that's fought, 

Fresh stand the green ranks of the Maize 1 

But brown comes the Autumn, and sere grows the corn, 

And the woods like a rainbow are dressed, 
And but for the cock, and the noontide's clear horn, 

Old Time would be tempted to rest; 
The bumming bee fans off a shower of gold, 

From the mullen's long rod as it sways, 
And dry grow the leaves which protecting enfold 

The ears of the well-ripened Maize. 

At length Indian Summer, the lovely, doth come, 

With its blue frosty nights, and days still, 
When distantly clear sounds the waterfall's hum, 

And the sun smokes ablaze on the hill. 1 
A dim veil bangs over the landscape and flood, 

And the hills are all mellowed in haze, 
While Fall creeping on, like a Monk 'neath his hood 

Plucks the thick rustling wealth of the Maize. 

And the heavy wains creak to the barns large and grey, 

Where the treasure securely we hold, 
Housed safe from the tempest, dry sheltered away, 

Our blessing more precious than gold (. 
And long for this manna that springs from the sod, 

Shall we gratefully give Him the praise, 
The source of all bounty, our Father and God, 

Who sent us from heaven the Maize I 



